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REPORT 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FOREWORD 


“CITIZENSHIP and character training” has been the central theme, around 
which the teaching of our city’s children has centered during the school 
year 1933-1934. Education in a modern civilization, in a world that is 
being reconstructed, must shift the emphasis of training youth from ancient 
traditional fundamentals of reading, writing, and arithmetic to the modern 
conception of life’s essentials, such as character development, cultural 
skills, and true citizenship ideals. Girls and boys today must be taught 
to live now, in true relationships with others, in schools, homes, churches 
and communities in order to enjoy a fuller and richer life when they grow 
older. This is a period of living and learning how to live, early in life. 


Our public schools, realizing this task, have instituted a program of 
teaching correct attitudes, using the tool subjects as a means to this desired 
end, because children become valuable citizens in a community only when 
they learn the responsibility of constructive civic developments, and 
realize that economic, social and moral growth results through cooperative 
efforts and right thinking. 


Concretely speaking, our teachers last year emphasized citizenship and 
character traits in all school activities; students participated in planning 
and executing programs in home rooms, auditorium exercises, playgrounds, 
athletic activities and in every phase of school life. At all times, it has been 
the earnest endeavor to place greater stress on character growth as it 
relates to successful living. In executing such a program the instructional 
personnel of the schools has also endeavored to lay more stress on person- 
ality development of individuals, which is so essential in character growth. 


The year has been handicapped by serious economic and social condi- 
tions, due to drastic cuts in school expenditures all over the state and 
nation, which has hindered excellent teachers from doing the best work. 
Crowded classrooms, decreased supplies, less equipment, heavy teacher 
loads, etc., have prevented somewhat a program of public education from 
culminating in the greatest results. Durham City Schools have felt this 
stigma of economic curtailment as well as other communities, but the good 
people of this city, through supplemental funds, have prevented the suffer- 
ing of childhood training, such as is found in many other places in the 
state and in the nation. Our teachers, though, are still poorly paid and 
necessarily must spend much effort and nerve strain in planning how to 
make a living, instead of giving their best efforts to the training of chil- 
dren. This is no fault of the teacher, but simply an economic condition 
that exists all over the country, which, unless checked, will eventually 
handicap the educational advantages of youth. Durham teachers and 
principals, the city’s public servants, have been faithful to duty and have 
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sacrificed in order to uphold the standards of our schools, that the future 
citizens of this community might be as well prepared as others who have 
gone before or who may come after; but there is a breaking point which 
will surely come under a prolonged economic distress. 


The teachers have also been real crusaders, seeking for youth a lost 
opportunity and encouraging the constituency of this and other communi- 
ties all over the state to hasten the return of better training stations, the 
public schools, for every child. Training true citizens and moulding worth- 
while characters cannot be done haphazardly. There are no short cuts to a 
cultured and an educated citizenship. This must be done as the child 
grows and lives, unfolding physically, mentally, and morally into men and 
women who are to become the future leaders of this good city. Our public 
school system, then, is emphasizing a more vitalized program of citizenship 
and character training which is the real purpose of public school existence. 


Our gratitude and appreciation is extended to the people of constructive 
vision in this city for providing and helping us to operate, maintain, and 
execute a program of public education, that childhood and youth, the most 
precious and valuable city assets, may be the recipients of educational 
advantages that will make for a better city, better homes, better economic 
conditions, and better government. 
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I. PERSONNEL CO-ORDINATION 


THE SUCCESSFUL operation of a public school system necessitates the 
proper organization and co-ordination of its personnel, therefore the follow- 
ing group and conference meetings are held in order that the work may be 
more effective. The principals of the white and colored schools met in con- 
ference with the Superintendent in regular monthly scheduled groups 
usually following the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Education 
of the City of Durham. The teachers of each respective school meet with 
the principals following the regular principals’ conference with the Super- 
intendent. Teachers in various departments in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools meet with the head of each respective department in order to 
co-ordinate not only the personnel but also the curriculum and its inter- 
pretation for teachers and pupils. Teachers in the elementary, grammar 
grade, and secondary schools meet with special supervisors for outlining 
the work in Art, Music, Physical Education, and other cultural subjects. 
Teachers in the elementary and grammar grade departments meet with the 
general elementary supervisor in regular monthly meetings for constructive 
suggestions, outlined materials, and co-ordinated plans in order that the 
work in the various elementary schools in the city may be similar in nature 
and productive of the same general results. The custodians, janitors, and 
maids meet in regular groups with the Business Manager, Superintendent 
of Buildings, and Heating and Plumbing Engineer for a specially conduct- 
ed school for studying the latest methods in heating school plants, taking 
care of sanitary conditions, and in general to know how to care for and 
protect all public school properties. Classes in this work are conducted in 
our regular night schools in order to assure healthful living conditions in 
the school buildings and on the school premises. The State School Com- 
mission sponsors short term courses for caretakers at the State Colleges 
in Raleigh and Greensboro. Practically all of our operation and main- 
tenance personnel have attended these courses. 


The co-ordination of the instructional personnel is also affected by 
auxiliary agencies such as the Parent-Teacher Associations and other simi- 
lar organizations. The working together of parents and teachers in the 
interest of childhood is perhaps one of the greatest constructive and 
effective movements for the proper development of citizenship training. 
Everyone realizes the importance and value of this important work. 
Another means of personnel co-ordination is through the Durham Teach- 
ers Association, the North Carolina Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. Personal contacts made in attendance upon 
these groups make for greater efficiency on the part of the instructional 
staff. The teachers and principals of our schools have always affiliated with 
professional organizations. 


The personnel organization chart on the next page will present a sug- 
gested idea of the co-ordination of all school and auxiliary agencies for 
effective school procedures. This chart is an attempt to show state control, 
city and county responsibility, and a complete personnel relationship. 
I realize that this isn’t perfect, but hope it will serve to show something 
of our school organization plan. 
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VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTIES TAKEN FROM LAST 
STATISTICS REPORT 


1934 

; White Negro T otal 
PIBCSMONG SDUUGINGS ocssecccossornetesseescevees $2,360,241.56 $538,756.53 $2,898,998 .09 
murmiure and HKquipment.....:..........0..... 260,697.71 49,848.07 310,545.78 
NEL RIES (KOS 8 Geo eos occ ode coe ecces vencded shader 17,683.41 S5103.07 21,437.28 

‘Tha gile Vel re $2,638,622.68 $592,358.47  $3,230,981.15 
OU lee ot) 2a $ 704,000.00 $170,500.00 $ 874,500.00 
PRR aiesMrCILICIMCNLATY )) oie. d.sctscccssesssessecevenstnce 12 7 19 
jo ETS. Vs EPS ol 1010) ee I 1 2 
Number of Volumes (Elementary) ................ 11,685 2,850 14,535 
Number of Volumes (High School) ........00...... 7,434 12908 8,725 

SEE MRVIOLUIIINCS fit cccis sevice scsncccvevssinsogamns 19,119 4,141 23,260 


IV. REVIEW OF SCHOOL YEAR, 1933-1934 


THE SCHOOL year 1933-1934 is full of satisfaction from the standpoints 
of achievement and results, but there is yet much room for improvement. 
Modern demands on a school system make constructive changes and new 
interpretations necessary as schools grow. Six hundred eighty-eight more 
children enrolled in our schools in 1933-1934 than in 1932-1933. The 
increase in average daily attendance dropped to a lower figure of 410, 
because of an epidemic of sickness which was general all over the state. 
There were enrolled in our schools 12,335 pupils during last year, which 
closed June 30, 1934, as compared with 11,647 the previous year. A new 
building program will become urgent in the near future if the city con- 
tinues to grow at the same rate it has for the past few years. The school 
expansion program, in order to take care of the city’s children, will consti- 
tute a difficult problem because the increase in the city’s population seems 
to be running ahead of the increase in school facilities. This is usually true 
in a rapidly growing and progressive city. The following tables will show 
comparative figures on enrollment, average daily attendance, and promo- 
tions by schools for the past two years. 


ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 


School Enrollment Average Daily Attendance 
WHITE: 1932-33 1933-34 Increase 1932-33 1933-34 Increase 

ES Ue EG 867 860 —7 768 747 —z21 
Central Junior High............ 864 933 69 760 832 (iv 
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RRS sco 6D. bd sduevev Adee 510 5a. Zn 437 450 13 
MIM PWV ALLS Vacecentaccnceoessenns 442 460 18 384 411 21 
See LULA | .....1eé0.05sc0s0 000 431 445 14 376 385 9 
SST ee eee 806 818 uz, 713 708 —5 
OE I ee a 2o7 241 4 212 214 Z 
molloway Street. .................. 305 302 —3 256 262 6 


OTAu EW DICE «a5. 3..63s0-05 7,381 7,699 318 6,484 6,680 196 
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NEGRO: 

HillsidesRarkeree wee es ose, 889 1,018 129 716 796 80 
Wot GiePearson ate seas, 6:1. 1,696 1,789 93 1,454 E507 53 
Hast bide eee 641 673 oP 507 525 18 
LyoneParkiee sare eee 497 601 104 429 469 40 
ERSteDUrnaln eee eee ee 209 ool 1D i 182 213 ou 
Walltownmr eee. eee ae 179 LAS —4 165 Dy/, —8 

HIcKkStOWh) fee ee 155 149 —6 120 120 
DOtALEANEC ST Qupew snare 4,266 4,636 370 Sens 3,787 214 
Grands Lotalasss 11,647 12,335 688 10,057 10,467 410 


Norte: Total increase in school enrollment for last eight years: 2,638. The decrease 
in enrollment in Durham High School is due to the State eliminating the post-graduate 
commercial class. The decrease at Edgemont in average daily attendance is due to 
sickness epidemic. The decrease in Walltown and Hickstown Schools was due to 
families moving to other sections of the city where the children entered other schools. 


PROMOTIONS BY SCHOOLS, 1933-1934 


Per Completed 

School Completed Cent of Completed Less than 

WHITE: Membership Whole Year Promotion Half Year Half Year 
DurhamBHignee eae TBO ease dee kay WUE ines SO 2 Hence oh Bey ea St 
Central Junior High. SIGS eee TO oe Rea ee OG eid eben DAWA ol eee 6 
East Durhanien eee... L001 ee O18 Sasa OL eae 54 Ne ere 29 
AKO Pow ear spae me LOSAL es ee (OLE eee 90s eee eae S82 ee 29 
Southsiciewy eeecreeee 46 [eye eee ua. AD SR) Sete hes Oe RRR Ie AION Ay Pech Rayo Soc 33 
Morehead pera oe 53S eee 512 Seen eee cae OS ree: oe cee Z3.ck chen, ee % 
Fu ere ete ees cts A OZ semen oat LT pg ee ee SOE Map O27 Me te eae 33 hs. a cee 2 
GeomWarWaticwse: es 43D 5 er Re eae? LOW ea re ih BO OV AMEE IR MRC PRE CS. 10 
North) Durhamer......: A072 Ue ene wae OS Zee UR See Peng Mme IRR Sb 20 
Edgemont meee ee: Toul cue eon vig tt Be sek aed Oh aes we MC Sitio ee 9 
Lakewo0de =e ee oe: 2 2 Set ENE Sane 21 Steere 06 canceentn a eee ee ee 7 
Holloway Street ........ LT See Oe Soe ZOOS ME cen TERS: OS wc sran elect Dice ee 4 
AB tAbc eA pee anaes 6.871 6407 ees OR a eee 281-5) ee 183 

NEGRO: 

HilsidesParka ae BOS Aen eee ree O07 keer ORE Ne toatl y Ete 111 
WeiGePearsone 1566440 heees 1268 Me a ee te 1 Oe choos 2) Onsen eee 180 
Hastt lind wars deee ee SOS eee: AZS 4 ck eee Pp Ree heey RY PR Ai cue oes: 108 
Lyon eear karen S21 eee A OSA tee ee SBicnO wee ot ee eee 59 
Hast sDurhamme cee 210 By Goey oe ee ZOTEC Ser nee OAs tear erie eee LN) 4 
Wealltow naan eee 15 [oe eh eam LS bas eee eee SOaentindd ses tase 355 Jog haha eee 2 
Hickst own pee ee 133 eee oe IDA Me ae ees 5 Oe Rene ere aera SNA asker Renta 5 
FEobal ia sce ae eae AOS [yee eects Syd LO trent eee see SA ER Re tee 21 Sa Re 490 
Grand, otal @) 10,052.00. 5. OT LO Se ene Bos er oleae SAD Aeethe eee 490 


Percentage of promotions in white schools—93% 
Percentage of promotions in negro schools—84% 


Teacher Allotment by State 


THE STATE allotment of teachers for 1933-1934 was based on average 
daily attendance of the Durham City Schools Administrative Unit taken 
as a whole. In the high schools, four teachers were allowed for the first 
eighty pupils and one for each additional thirty-five pupils thereafter. In 
the elementary schools, six teachers were allowed for the first one hundred 
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and eighty pupils and one for each additional thirty-six pupils thereafter. 
The allotment was made for white and negro schools separately, divided 
into elementary and high school groups. For 1933-1934 the state allotted 
49 white high school teachers and 141 white elementary teachers. Negro 
teachers allotted for same period were 17 high school and 86 elementary. 
This made a total state allotment of 293 teachers. 


Additional Teachers Over State Allotment 


TWENTy-sIx additional teachers were employed last year over the state 
allotment through supplemental and vocational county funds, to relieve 
congestion and crowded condition. Eleven teachers in the negro schools are 
teaching double session. This congestion, which prevails principally in the 
lower grades, will be practically eliminated when the new negro school 
building is constructed. The total instructional personnel for last year 
numbered 319, not including the Elementary Supervisor, Business Mana- 
ger, and Superintendent. 


The State School Commission has allotted 306 teachers and principals 
for the school year 1934-1935. Six of these teachers were allotted because 
of the change made by the Commission in allotting one teacher for each 
thirty-five pupils instead of thirty-six after allowing six for the first 180 
pupils in elementary schools. The other extra teachers were allotted as a 
result of increased average daily attendance for the eight months term 
supported by the state. 


PUPIL ENROLLMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


Over Six Year Period Pupils Teachers 

and Principals 
PRM ct M120 beac isla sets spucanaddeYoenn se ovabinanasdeods ca desdbarrea odors 10339. Le eee ne So7 
oe wvayinl ite e INCI CCT 0 ae LOSS cere 343 
PenrrOnes @a Gm 060-1931) (DCAK MVEA ) !...5..5.scccceesecservcessctsceoesnneesesaenaces LIS OO ae eee 353 
NRO Nk SL 2 oss c2. Soe acta sa ctit tx unls sso vnsdnna wanes cecdedaads bavaoncencbannades L3S03 eh eset 336 
SUNN el NOS oe... 1. Noe css ds ga ekowecsadso2ssebedsainescladesesi sat stednenadedecsey  USOA Tamers. 334 
RG as Sa secs vucenvsssdvausa toskesadesisdsstaadanadedalacneseneoevas W335 eee 319 


The gain in city school children in Durham’s school enrollment since 
1929 has been 1,946. 

Teaching force, including superintendent, business manager, and ele- 
mentary supervisor, has decreased from 353 to 322, which means 31 Jess 
in three years. 


eso 1932-1933 1933-1934 

rmbermeoic white teachers sand principals........6.5...:2-c0:csesececeorensnetebores ZLOB cpsote cee 214 
menaiere Ot nepro teachers and Principals.».............c.sccaciveceeeeceseenecreee LO Acs Soar eee 102 

BOER LOACHC ESP ANG COLIN CIDA Sc. cteancterch Heaastae eccepres saenasee see tonal ea Bernends es Jiccmnee ke ahclaee 316 
BETO Lendenerand BUSINESS Managers. cc... crevenccctswexesn ts <avaunadsvaaevnn' Die aie 2 
SREP TMESCCECEATICS P0200 hl S90 0 Rial st Sanshatedvekedtind aweanedehancbouas eR eee 7 
RESET ree Ber re eee Rts WA ARES Pata a ON An geat gee deaptardecsen’ Shee are 3 
SES e ier TRA TYGrET ES: 20M hai Nee tear epee oe On eee Pak See eres 2 
MME EATICCTICICIICN ( lek PAULI CHINES Becontree cayuera. tctaAiige. cees speach arden sade Savenen pa ate am 1 
BN CeeA TR LOIN PECTIC CL dekh arty etek aap ace otdne eat aay eones <= sue: Cae tiene 1 
UM CIE I SRPATIIL OLS FANG MALGSe1 oh ace covets vaccczes oes -hecbioc ep neubeoanteeasB-sceted ef SL eee tere 32 


Total personnel employed last two yealS..................eccssseesteoey VTS ee ee Pee 364 
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STATE SALARY SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


THE STATE salary schedule for teachers is based on type of certificate 
obtained and years of experience accumulated. Certificates are classified as 
A, B, C, and Elementary, A representing the highest and Elementary the 
lowest. A white teacher holding an A grade certificate with no experience 
receives $70.00 per month for eight months—a total of $560.00, as shown 
in table below. Each year of experience adds $2.50 per month, or $20.00 
to the total annual salary until it reaches $90.00 per month for eight 
months, or a total annual salary of $720.00. A higher degree obtained 
counts for one year of experience for the teacher who hasn’t attained the 
maximum years allowed by the state. With this explanation I am listing 
the state schedule of salaries as set up jointly by the State School Com- 
mission and State Board of Education for white and negro teachers. 


White 
Certificate @) 1 2 B 4 5 6 7 8 
High School 
Grammar Grade 
Primary 
FeWeie Rea a I, 6 i ae 560 580 600 620 640 660 680 700 720 
Bese eee Cena ae 480.79 500343520" 540 560 SO OOO 
(Sa ee Pee ee ork 9 ne 440 460 480 500 520 
Hiementciiya\ teen eet 400 420 £440 
Hlementary 2b eee 360 
Non-standard ae. eee 360 
Negro 
Certificate @) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


High School 
Grammar Grade 


Primary 
BA Ret: 55 ME 432 448 464 480 496 512 528 544° 560 
Beet a er ee Aone 368 384 400 416 432 448 464 
OF Garey ACT me Sees. 350) moore 368 384 400 
Plementaryer ae ane eee CHAE” OxKON eS 
Elementary wipas eee ae 280 
INON-otandard eae ee eee 280 


The state salary schedule for principals is scaled according to the num- 
ber of years experience as a principal and the number of teachers in the 
building. For white principals this schedule ranges from $760 annually 
for one with no experience and seven teachers, to $1880 annually for one 
with four years experience (which is the maximum experience credited) 
and fifty teachers. For negro principals this schedule runs from $600 to 
$1424 annually, with credit for experience and number of teachers similar 
to that given above for white principals. 


City Salary Schedule Basis For Teachers and Principals 
1933-1934 


THE SCHEDULE Of salaries for 1933-1934 was compiled by taking the state 
schedule as a basis and adding a ninth month’s salary on state rating 
from supplemental funds, plus ten per cent to total annual nine months 
salary. In addition to this a small increment was given to those teachers 
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who were, in the judgment of the principal and superintendent, the most 
valuable and outstanding in school work in each respective school in recog- 
nition of ability, preparation, enthusiasm, professional attitude, and inter- 
est in children. Salaries of regular white teachers in the City Schools range 
from $688.00 to $916.00. Salaries of negro teachers range from $455.00 
to $713.00. Principals, heads of departments, and a few extra long time 
service teachers receive a salary, based on state schedule plus a local 
increment, according to responsibility, ability, experience, certificates and 
type of service of each person in each of these groups. Eleven special duty 
teachers who, in addition to their regular teaching positions, do extra 
work such as coaching athletic teams, helping with physical education, 
serving as dean of boys or girls in high schools, and other added duties, 
receive a salary increment above that of regular teachers. 


It is generally recognized that salaries of teachers here and all over 
the state are not adequate for comfortable economic living. Teachers are 
entitled to sufficient remuneration to insure the comforts and necessities 
of life, provide for professional growth, prepare for old age, and be able 
to enjoy leisure as other citizens. In setting up our salary schedule of 
teachers and principals locally we have tried to recognize ability, experi- 
ence and training, and stimulate teachers to further growth. Many teachers 
are already raising their certificates in order to secure a maximum rating 
from the state. The state is contemplating a 10% increase in state salaries 
for 1934-35 through Federal relief funds. 


The Supplemental Election 


AFTER THE legislature of 1933 of the State of North Carolina eliminated 
the ad valorem tax for schools all over the state, the Board of Education 
of the City of Durham, realizing the necessity of maintaining adequate 
school facilities, presented this matter to the citizens and requested the 
restoration of an ad valorem tax of 20c on each $100 valuation, which was 
Sc less than had been levied for school for more than a decade. A statement 
to the citizenry of the community by the Board of Education was as 
follows: 


“After mature and careful study of the situation of the schools of our 
city as operated by the new school law, it is our opinion that they cannot 
be maintained next year without additional financial aid. At best they can 
run only eight months and at a teacher salary level below a living wage 
for teachers. Manifestly, if not immediately then within a short time, our 
best teachers will be forced out of the service of our children and the 
community. A school system, the very heart of the city we love, built up 
through years of effort and sacrifice, will inevitably disintegrate, and our 
children will pay the price. 


“We have therefore felt duty-bound to provide for our people the 
opportunity made possible by the law to vote a supplement to the schools. 
It is our belief and hope that if they know the facts and appreciate the 
distress of their schools, they will again, as they have on every other occa- 
sion, grant them the absolutely necessary help.” 


sselQ Ue “ZI sse[Q diysueziyijg pue solar 6 BlIeyajey 9 Suda °& 
AIVIQGVT Ysty rortune “TT Juno) JUuepNys Ys, TOTUNL °8 SSBIQ SoleUVIq “¢ BIJSOYDIQ—OISNL °% 
dnoiy ssvelg oAlyetedo-09 ‘OT dnory WV ¢*L sselg AASTUIOYDQ ‘P wistjeummor ul dnory ‘fT 
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Cardinal facts as to school finance and the teacher problem were printed 
in bulletin form and distributed throughout the city in order for the 
people to obtain true information relative to public schools. 


The people of Durham, after serious consideration and with a feeling 
of pride in their good schools, were unwilling to suffer drastic retrench- 
ment in educational progress, and voted back a local tax supplement with 
the legislature of 1933 declared non-existent. Durham is perhaps fortunate 
in being under the shadow of two great universities, Duke University 
and the University of North Carolina, and having in its corporate limits 
several big industries such as the Americal, Imperial, and the Liggett and 
Myers Tobacco Companies, which prospered during the depression as 
compared with some other industries, and the leaders of which stood for 
adequate school facilities. Leaders of other industries in the city and many 
prominent professional and business men also favored good schools. 
Durham was the first school district in the state to attempt to re-establish 
the faith of its constituency in its schools and won, taking the lead in 
maintaining an adequate school system for more than 12,000 children, 
making no discrimination in educational opportunities for white and negro 
children. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLEMENT, 1933-1934 


Compiled by Business Manager 


Item Eight Months Ninth Month Total 
Superintendent, Business Manager and Clerk.... $ 2,640.00 $ 329.00 §$ 2,969.00 
BER eM ME RPICTISO 8 lec) Lecacss Sic. vetrensd doensasesereansenereverss 37.06 37.06 
puppiemicnee to otate Teachers.................cccc.0.00 30,945.71 26,995.62 57,941.33 
PP MICTETOM UE LECACHENS: cuscclrissactitcucutessesevenecaceverenne 19,225.99 2,403.25 21,629.24 
eT E TING AIS | OMICS f..0c cis seidevssecaseneessacaes 2.053200 336.69 2,985.25 
DOT SS GSAS 0 GUO oes ee 397.70 397.70 
OME TICCIMEN UM ILXDIENSE, 6.5... fcceiecoie-tcesanecassnceeiiccenns 475.75 475.15 
— ODD NIE: So 2) hn 133900 1,510.00 8,843.36 
ee EE e005, 5.. soda vase .sae0sseesseassseheasenvese 1591.63 200.00 1,791.63 
UU SOME DOWIE 0. .o.0.k0sh--cvescaaaecnseeesveeansterees 1,800.00 871.36 2,671.36 
NTIS MET NMOS o.5. 5... ccc ivccsscsvencs vabsscoasscenevseces 1,300.00 459.41 1,759.41 
PN ey ooo ode sileceenee cs slecedenDesesennevenee 434.79 100.00 534.79 

Ve > $68,359.80 $33,676.08 $102,035.88 


Note: From this distribution it will be seen that from the total supplement of 
approximately $102,000.00, $94,368.18 were paid for salaries and wages. 


Results of Supplement 


THE success of this election resulted in partially eliminating the following 
items: seriously crowded conditions among school children; the under- 
supply of teachers necessary to carry on the instructional service in the 
schools properly; the great over-load of teachers’ work; the drastic de- 
crease of standards in our public schools; the possibility of a decreased 
attitude of the wealthy toward public schools; the tearing down of health 
training, physical education, and janitorial services; the decreased school 
supplies to the point of drastically affecting instruction; the taking out of 
many practical and cultural courses in the curriculum; the loss of the best 
teachers and executives who would have necessarily sought other positions 
in order to earn a living. 
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The success of the supplement also prevented 12,335 children enrolled 
this year from being turned loose on the streets of the city in idleness 
for a whole month during the summer, and enabled these children to carry 
on their work in the schools and maintain their regular promotional and 
preparatory standards. The supplement also enabled the Board of Edu- 
cation to add a nine month’s pay to teachers’ salaries and give every 
teacher and principal 10% above the state schedule in addition to the 
ninth month salary. The City of Durham, in maintaining the efficiency of 
its schools through this election, has advertised itself to the entire state 
and nation as being a city that puts the education of its children in the 
foreground, thereby preparing the way for the proper training of its 
childhood and youth to become fine citizens. 


This election was held on Tuesday, August 8, 1933, when thousands 
of people went to the polls and declared themselves in favor of adequate 
educational opportunities, thereby reaffirming the fact that Durham has 
never failed to stand by the education of its children. 


Budget Compilation 


THE GENERAL budget for the city schools is compiled from the funds 
allotted by the state, city, and county. The general and detailed budget 
is compiled and approved by the Board of Education of the City of 
Durham and in turn by the State School Commission before becoming 
effective. The budget is then put into final form, mimeographed and bound 
for approval and reference, in order for our school instructional, operation, 
and maintenance expenses to keep within the budget estimates. Supple- 
mental funds also have to be approved by the State School Commission. 
The expenditure of supplemental funds is given above in this report. All 
school funds are audited and certified by a regular public accountant under 
the direction of the City Board of Education and the State School Com- 
mission. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS—YEARLY REPORTS, 1933-1934 


White 
School Number Cases Number Cases Number Truants Placed on 
Reported Investigated Located Probation 
IAS tee Ura ae eee ee LAS Mein sewer ear Uc Rayrdy reheat Me a 12) ee eee ee 
Holloway Street ............ De AEN hur Genes teak ae rata A bee tran We penile ta Se 
Buller eee. Sa 2 ee SOE Aeon i ve ae G5 te ante eee ert, ho ohh Retina co aie 3 
Hdvemontye ee eto 3 Lan eee ene SOS Ms onerareneerae LSS sole ee Der rae 1 
O10 talc peepee ee eee AAS EGA Ps Seen men ae TAS hay epee eae 25: as et keene 1 
Moreheadse eee OF PR ns, Me Mo RAR 34 Sob tee acai ss. 0h Latah hosts 
SOUCHSIGe Sila aeaveerere eee 12S Oe: Meee eee 16 ene eee eee Le ae ee 
ERK. Pow eter arate SO RG: yee ae 40 fete Gwe eet ae Larrea eee er criteya s 
akewWOOUs wee eee (ere RIS Lethe Oo heen ee eee ee rt ae 
INOriL be Urbane eee DSi tert Mi Ee 7 Gilbane von ten eet 7 EE em Pe Mae i 
Geos WireW atts oe eee OF cetcanca eee ioe Bik Peak Reh. We Pou ene cae ene Ome 1 
otal (0 ee ees TOS Reet ose eae rate Ay Penne hs? Gan bia” OPE eed RE ac tack Melee 6 
Nuniber of, truants slocated@and = placedsinuschooles se ee ee 64 
Total number turned over to Probation Officer for general delinquency, 
larceny etc. < 35:68 GE as oe ns es Ramee, pee aan ete a ee 19 


Number casessinvj uvenile’ Courts antenna cree 5 
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Number cases in Recorder’s Court for violating school Jaw..................:::cccsccessceseseeees 2 
SMC ACES ee ee ei Shh iin 1c 3p ah, ee Od Se ae nee MeN Ag uincadisediwaceaies esdarour eae 4 
aa NEE Se eas ae UE ce 8 5c As tee Sea Sucka ea MARK eee ae ALG duct uduiveigbusseade tes ineooihicsutee 4 
Poo 1) Wistar, sR a0 eb Ot oO a ai Melia catia Sol nee J a) CRE 9 AN AP ee Re ee 12 
SEE ICCLOCMAMMETCEUTICC ttc te. ees, Se pea bi. sah, chloe devsuasantrnscobton ice deweebe 20 
Parammuraoer colored scases handled Curing VEAL s......cccasscccssenssesonedaonsvekaceonssuseraseceessaenves 16 
reer ber-of Visits tO all schools Curing’ Year. .ii....)...2ccscccascce-nessvseskerevctsavtesevecsensacess 397 
Cases now pending disposition as result of damage done to windows at 
Ceoeseragvayeit SYo Noy OT 08 SY IES ee ein ger ic Mird EEA ay ted eo he ee era Ey Oe Re 11 
Negro 
Number Number Number found Number Number 
School Cases Cases Ill or with- Truants Placed on 
Reported Investigated out clothes Located Probation 
WitGe Pearson ochoOol 764.2......5....000.65, OS 2208s nares PRY oe Ee SA SG Ramet see cea 17 
a) (0 ite al Bon ace aa Oi conc sea LE, Sh Paso eas ors DAP Reet Mes ae ee er 5 
ya 8 ee OWE te cali awn 2.6 Lee eee OV ose, 4 dake ene te LS Lee evees sane > 
Hasee urna «:.2::........ sis Vee eee 14 (se eee ee Ostet oe eee (ho hy aie. 5 2 
HERS OWN) ooiscssiacsas seen. SO Ber teuk dash 50 2 eee be Bi dsb ts des 2/9) OM bi Cree reek 
Vil Ghee San Leet aene cco, PUR ie a, Wagon te Serene aes eeehas lame aes 
itilerier Park 222i... LY fot ee WOES Eat ee 8 CAR Tae Seta) AT ae Oi al lies 4! MF ein) & teak Bap 1 
(ip a Se LOSOmee tte 1500 ace er SO Sather ares air ST Sx tee: 30 
PampermeManrseocated and placed in SCHOO] ..c.icci....ccscscssssndessovsenscds cesverrorpensvonseseo, 257 
Total number turned over to Probation Officer during year for general 
AST, LIBR CENT I MYSTICS ee ate 9 PA an Mts Pe MRI eo ys 30 
Munmieereorecases, in. Recorders Court for violating school Jaw..............c.sc.cse0ce0000: 1 
NaN Ss 8k SNE 2, Tete Sass aas dantia bilakcas daladaynon cccmmendedaghodsokvenioadvebiavssderiore> 67 
EO GCC Mente Ra es ck eet Niet sco da cles oaas stole Saad bo Seans toys neesbasbes sue stuscescesnlen 5 
Beemer Me eer ClAL CE UTTICC tere figs teaidoi essen teh fore cnes suc sdvssdvievieagyovadevidewueateades Voetsrstvueulecenectads Tig 
emmrtemetavacits:(O all SCHOOIS CUYINE Year...)..c5c.c.i0.c.00scensecnsetbescesesrese decssdecedacsotecnossen 617 


V. SUMMER SCHOOLS 
July 5-July 17, 1934 


Our cITyY summer schools, sponsored by the Board of Education and 
directed by the Superintendent, serve an invaluable purpose for taking care 
of three classes of children, as follows: First, pupils who wish to strengthen 
themselves for next year’s work; second, pupils who have the opportunity 
for extra instruction in work failed; and third, extra-bright pupils who may 
gain one semester of new work in a limited number of courses. Practically 
all high school and elementary subjects are taught, including the high 
school subjects of English, Mathematics, History, Latin, French, Geogra- 
phy, Economics, Typing, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Civics, Biology, Gen- 
eral Science. The classes in summer school are conducted by regularly 
employed city teachers, differing from the regular school work in that the 
classes are small and individual instruction is possible. Summer schools 
are open to out of town pupils as well as those in the Durham City System. 
The summer school itself is self-sustaining, and pupils are required to pay 
a small tuition fee in order to attend. Summer schools this year were con- 
ducted at the Durham High School, the George W. Watts Elementary 
School, East Durham Junior High School, and Hillside Park High School 
(colored). Quite a big saving is effected each year because of adjustments 
of irregularities made by children in their school work during the summer, 
thereby enabling them to continue in their regular classes next school ses- 
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sion. The slow pupil finds the summer school quite helpful because of 
individual instruction and personal aid of teachers. It also helps pupils to 
finish the public school course in eleven instead of twelve years. 


All funds received for summer school work through tuition and book 
rental fees are under the auspices of the Board of Education, with the 
understanding that the summer school must be self-sustaining financially. 
in the same way as school cafeterias, athletic activities, school papers, etc. 
All these accounts are audited annually by a certified public accountant, 
and copies of same filed in the school offices for the members of the Board | 
of Education for inspection and reference. 


Pupilss enrolled weer cent rere ee 252 
Teachers employed .............:.. ed ea eee 18 
Leaders ands DirectOte 5 amen een 5 

SLotalaspersonnel leis: eee PS 


Since 1928 one thousand one hundred and nine pupils (1109) have 
attended summer schools in the city adjusting irregularities and strength- 
ening their work for the next school year. 


VI. NIGHT SCHOOLS, 1933-1934 


NIGHT SCHOOLS are operated in the city in various centers under the 
direction of the city school superintendent and sponsored by the Board of 
Education. Approximately three-fourths of the amount necessary for 
Night School expenses is allotted from federal funds and industry. The 
other one-fourth is appropriated from the local supplement. The Night 
Schools serve a good purpose in affording opportunity for those unable to 
attend regular day sessions on account of work and over-age. Due to the 
fact that money is granted by the Federal Government to this type of 
work those attending Night Schools pay no tuition fee. Much of this 
work is along the lines of trades and vocations. Local funds have to be 
provided in order to secure Federal aid. 


Fourteen teachers were employed in the Night Schools this year 
instructing classes in Plumbing, Drafting, Electricity, Mill mathematics, 
Textile calculation, Janitorship, Brick-laying, Sewing, Knitting, Nurse 
training, Cooking, Typing and Bookkeeping. 


Total enrollment in all white classes...................... 149 
Total enrollmentiin ‘allenegrosclasses a eee ee 78 
Totaltalleclassesisssege ee) oe nee ane ee 252 


VII. BOOK RENTAL SYSTEM 


THE BOOK RENTAL system, which has been in operation for about ten 
years, has proven quite economical and successful in providing pupils with 
textbooks and certain instructional supplies in order to carry on a program 
of public education which otherwise would be impossible. The central book 
depository and distributing center is located on the first floor in the city 
municipal building. Book storage spaces are provided in all the schools of 
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the city in order to protect books when not in use. Special attention is 
given to proper use of books for the protection of this form of school 
property from excessive abuse. All books are inspected and repaired at 
certain intervals during the school year with a thorough renovation and 
reprocessing of all books after the close of each school session. 


All funds received for book rental and sales are audited by a certified 
public accountant and report of same made to the Board of Education. 
There are 167,741 school books in the city schools according to inventory, 
with an estimated value of $67,096.40. The following table compiled by 
the Business Manager will show the number of books on hand over a 
period of seven years: 


COMPARISON OF TEXTBOOKS ON HAND 


Over a Period of Seven Years—All Schools 
Compiled by Business Manager 


School 7-1=27 7-1-28 7-1-29 7-1-30 7-1-31 7-1-32 7-1-33 
Durham High .......... Mego ee 6208612736 P13 tie)" 11076 11-008 8 16.003 
Mmpeaieypunior Highs, c..:...00c0 | seein. 5,850 8,670 95539 10,2870 910,396 
oe 7,605 coed WA 9,606 8,220 9,503 9,873 10,965 
Ge ul Ce 9,051 8,503 8,724 9,460 9,076 9,703 9,862 
Edgemont o....ccccc.-. ACerS Ge 4a) 72) 88.015. 8,815." 9.447 
akewood .................. BVSGumeEd 301 49597) 4 1640 94.604 9° 5-059 | 195.260 
OO 7,734 8,185 fisfalil 9,033 9,611 10,001 10,008 
OMENSIGE) oo c.oeveeeces.. 4,534 5,296 5,412 6,345 6,390 7,842 7,927 
East Durham—White. 7,872 9,443 9,485 9,536 10,672 11,005 12,859 
Geo. W. Watts .......... 10,963 12,238 12,307 9,128 8,998 8,950 9,624 
IP MEEROL EET TU e cot Shey bg subueek ie | cenee sevens. 7,795 7,891 8,591 9,076 
SEMA SLCC Har ices, dS iesdscas, o Lyectatasedks 0,0 geqsastdose 2,374 3,092 3,676 3,675 
Hillside Park ............ fOr Simei 488) 980577 0440 S560 8650, | 7,684 
Eo CRS See 7,498 10,227 12,029 13,163 13,413 
OOS AGE 6 a rr 4,224 3,957 5,688 6,073 6,648 6,720 6,685 
Peron Park = cc.sc.c:.-. A COsmmnA 1020 93-736: 4 49744, PS 117 6925,863, © 6,244 
RAPANEOWNL - Goes cschosocs- Te came] 049en ae? 094) 2050, es0cl. |. 3.417) 3.858 
Hickstown oo... COCTE 64m lia 7S tl 0070 | 21081. 2471. | 2,599 
East Durham—Col... 1,203 1,622 1,986 2,608 DOTA 3,602 3,867 
Central Book Rm..... Gs 3 80 12225) 9,002 9 8.815) 7285 

TCU ale ae 100,403 112,540 124,118 145,498 149,032 159,411 167,741 


The following statement by the Business Manager of the city schools 
will give more in detail the operation of the book rental system: 


The Book Rental System 


By Business Manager 


How the System Was Started 


“Tare BOARD OF EDUCATION borrowed enough money from the bank to buy 
the necessary books for all of the schools. This money was paid back 
gradually by the money received from rental fees. Before the beginning 
of the school term the people were informed in detail of the plan and their 
cooperation requested. The Board of Education set out to rent the text- 
books at an average cost to the child of approximately twenty per cent 
of the cost of the books. This schedule has been followed. The cost is 
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more than twenty per cent in the lower grades where more books are 
damaged and destroyed, and the cost is very much less than twenty per 
cent in the higher classes. 


Book Rental Fees 


A schedule of the book rental fees charged children of each grade is 
given below: 


Grade Fall Term Spring Term 
Hirst eey estar ody senate Da DOLL et Aoman Sta $1.00 
SECON Fee Beaten nh aee es 1325 a ee ee 1225 
PLINY Cl bearer ee eee eee TSSOP een arson 1.50 
FOUrtH Bic ce eres eine 150 9: tems heer eee 1.50 
Ei th Water ects hee DPS OD Maen eae 1.50 
DEX Ay4ec ae ee ee eee 1/5 ES eee aS 
High School Classes.......... 2 O00 Cine ei ene tate 2.00 


Purchase and Distribution of Books 


All requests for books from the various schools are made by the prin- 
cipals during the month of May of each year. These requests are carefully 
gone over and all books are ordered from the office of the Business Man- 
ager. They arrive during the summer months; are covered, stamped, and 
distributed to the various schools. 


Storage of Books 


Each school in the system has its book room where practically all the 
books necessary for that school are stored. In addition there is a central 
book storage room in the City Hall where small quantities of practically 
all books are kept. From this central book room small orders are sent out 
during the year. This is necessary because of the fluctuation in enrollment 
in the various schools. . 


Records 


The principal of each school is responsible for the keeping of the records 
of all book rental fees and all textbooks at that particular school. Princi- 
pals are busy people and it is necessary to have some system of record 
keeping that requires a minimum of time from the principal. For keeping 
up with the books we have devised a perpetual inventory. The inventory 
is kept by the principal in each school in a loose-leaf binder, and an exact 
copy of each school’s inventory is kept in the central book room. Books 
are credited and debited by means of book order and book return slips. 
A record of the payment of rental fees by children is very necessary. For 
this purpose we have forms in triplicate, on which appears the child’s name 
and amount paid. This is made out by the home room teacher, one copy 
sent to the Central Book Room via the principal, one kept in the princi- 
pal’s office, and the third retained by the teacher. 


Book Room Management 


The Board of Education employs a capable man to look after the book 
rental and supply system. About two-thirds of the Business Manager’s 
time spent with this work is devoted to the book rental system and about 
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a third to the handling of supplies. It is his duty to not only look after all 
of the orders for books and records, but also to keep the principals and 
superintendent informed as to the progress of collections of book rent. 
Various reports are made to stimulate activity along this line. 


The Book Hospital 


During the vacation period in the summer we recover all of the books 
that are in bad shape. It costs us an average of two cents per book for the 
labor. While the covering is being done the patching of the books takes 
place. Transparent paper is used for torn sheets, etc. Books that are in 
very bad shape are all segregated and sent to some publishing house for 
rebinding. Some books, of course, are not good enough to repair or rebuild. 
These are discarded. 


Free Book Rent 


In certain cases it is absolutely impossible for the parents to pay even 
the small book rental fee. We have provided that the children of these 
people shall receive their books without any cost if the matter has been 
investigated by the attendance officer of the school system, the principal, 
or some teacher.” 


VII. FITTING THE SCHOOLS TO THE CHILD 
New Conception of Education 


A MODERN school must give serious consideration to the interests, apti- 
tudes, and native ability of the child because of existing individual differ- 
ences in children and adapt its curriculum to fit proper developments in 
child growth. An old pattern cut many years ago will not serve to clothe 
the child educationally in a new society. Within the past five or ten years 
drastic sociological changes have taken place with great rapidity. There is 
considerable doubt that the schools have kept pace with this rapid change, 
and every effort must be made not only by educators but by citizens 
interested in education to help mould the school curriculum and school- 
house planning in order to offer the kind of work that is demanded. We 
will have to get away from the old school ideas and come quickly to the 
realization that the child is learning and growing every moment of its life. 
This will necessitate following the child not only in his school career but in 
the learning processes outside of the school. A new conception of education 
is dawning which will be of a more liberal type and have as its great pur- 
pose character development and true citizenship ideals. The school will 
adjust itself to create and stimulate the interest of the child along the lines 
of talent possibilities and then follow the child as he trains along these lines 
of growth. Parents and teachers must become cooperative agencies in child 
training. The school and the home must form a very close relationship in 
the interest of childhood education. 


Types of Schools 


THE TyPEs of schools operated in our city are organized on the 6-3-3 plan 
as either platoon or traditional schools, with the platoon school organization 
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being limited because of building facilities. Whether or not the platoon 
or traditional type of school will continue or whether a new school in the 
place of perhaps both of these will spring up is a matter of conjecture. 
Much is being said today about the community school in which the in- 
terest and development of the child is followed throughout the entire 
community as he finds his way in and out among social groups and various 
environments such as moving picture shows, playground activities, games, 
touring, picnics, social entertainments, church contacts, home relations, 
etc. Even though the school is supposed to have a major part in the 
training of the child, one must not forget that he is receiving training from 
many other sources. Therefore, more interest should be given to the effects 
of these other forces on the proper educational training the child is 
receiving. This process of learning goes on from the time the child enters 
the elementary school and even before, and continues through the gram- 
mar grade and into the secondary school. The job of the teachers 
in the near future will have to be a greater interest and a closer contact 
with the learner in all phases of educational growth. Our city schools are 
doing much along the community school idea in enlisting parents and 
friends to help in every way possible to make the school a center of 
activity for all the citizens. 


Curriculum Building 


AS WE LOOK at this problem of fitting the school to the child, we, of 
necessity, begin to examine the kind of curriculum the school is offering in 
the training for citizenship. We are attempting in our city schools to offer 
the child such curricula as will best fit his individual needs, these needs 
being determined by innate abilities and talents possessed. The curr:culum 
of our city schools is being studied in order that it might be improved to 
fit the demands made upon it by those preparing to enter a much changed 
society. We must no longer think of an iron-clad rule that the curriculum 
set-up would fit each child. We must realize that child training is a 
continual process that has no end because society for which it trains is 
continually changing. 


The State of North Carolina is making a special study of curriculum 
reconstruction for the entire state. Conferences and committees are work- 
ing on the various phases of curriculum making. New interpretations are 
given to various courses of study as they effect the future of our citizen- 
ship. It is believed that much good will result from this extensive study. 


Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of the United States. 
speaking before a conference group at Duke University on Curricular 
Building, used the topic, “You Must Make Up Your Minds,” and asked 
the following questions: 


“1, Should there be a prescribed curriculum? 

2. Is the curriculum designed in order that the pupil may 
realize a new social order, or to take his place in the new 
society? 

3. How much of the new and controversial matter should be 
included in th ecurriculum? 

4. Should the curriculum be one continuous experience of the 
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child, or should it be chopped up into special fields of kinder- 
garten, elementary, junior high school, senior high school, 
junior college, and university? 

5. Should there be a fixed set of outcomes for each grade? 

6. Should the curriculum be organized on the basis of subjects, 
or larger fields? 

7. Should the elementary school accept the activity program or 
stay old-fashioned ?”’ 


These are questions which sponsor serious thought of those studying 
curriculum changes. 


Teacher Participation 


THERE WAS never a time in the history of education when all teachers 
need to study the curriculum more than now since a great change is neces- 
sary whether in construction or interpretation. In our city schools many of 
our teachers are working on the state committee on curriculum reconstruc- 
tion. A large local committee is also giving serious consideration to this 
same topic. The theme of the school year 1934-35 for the entire city 
school system will probably be “Curriculum Reconstruction and New 
Interpretations.”’ Every teacher should be able to lend valuable assistance 
in this important task in order to help our schools to become better places 
for child training and child growth. A real teacher sees and follows the 
child as he grows in school and out of school, and never loses sight of the 
fact that the future of our American democracy depends on the right kind 
of training children receive. It is necessary then that the teacher of Latin, 
Geometry, French, etc., be interested in the human side of child develop- 
ment and his relationship to society. Teachers can give an invaluable 
contribution to curriculum building because of first-hand experience in 
the classroom. 


Classification and Promotion 


As WE stTupy this anticipated change or the new interpretation of our 
schools, a problem at once arises regarding the classification and promo- 
tion of children. We all realize the fact that there are advantages in homo- 
geneous grouping. The question in the future will become more concerned 
about what is a homogeneous group. An intelligence test might portray 
that a group of children are well fitted to be together from the standpoint 
of general intelligence, but from the standpoint of future aptitudes, in- 
terests, and talents one might discover that the group is greatly a hetero- 
geneous one. Therefore, this becomes a problem of careful study and 
investigation. | 


The promotion of children has carried with it entirely too much sig- 
nificance surrounded by mechanical processes. We have attempted to 
arrive at a decision and judged pupils’ ability by means of figures, which 
has been quite unfortunate. I predict that in the near future the mechani- 
cal processes of judging pupils will be entirely eliminated and that chil- 
dren will grow into bigger and better citizens through the natural condi- 
tions of certain things which enable them to go on to bigger undertakings. 
Instead of saying that a pupil has made 85 and because of that fact he 
is ready to be promoted or to graduate from a school there would be 
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substituted in its stead some plan whereby human nature may show its 
natural course, being guided by well-prepared leaders and people of vision. 
The matter of judging human ability is one that is far from accurate, and 
varies greatly because of the human element involved. One teacher will 
say that a pupil’s ability is valued at 90 per cent, another will value the 
same pupil’s ability at 70 per cent, which has little meaning or significance 
from the standpoint of real pupil achievement or ability. This may sound 
somewhat drastic and reactionary with reference to the promotion of 
pupils, but it is simply the natural order of human development. Instead 
of so much emphasis being placed on tests and examinations from a me- 
chanical standpoint, more study will be given to the pupil’s ability to 
progress in certain aptitudes and understanding through the use of tool 
subjects. The formula (“recitation *« 3 + examination — 4’’) will soon 
become obsolete because of the fact that we are realizing the impossibility 
of mechanically measuring human minds accurately. Of course it is true 
that we can get certain impressions regarding the ability of children 
through the accomplishment of certain mechanical set-ups, but these may 
not necessarily determine the kind of citizen or the kind of character the 
school is trying to build in the child or that the child is capable of 
becoming. Instead of considering tests and marks so essential in deter- 
mining the child’s place in the school, these in the near future may be 
supplanted by the thinking and acting processes of the individual, and 
the display of certain attitudes, exhibited under certain conditions. 


Promotion and Graduation Exercises 


EXERCISES ARE held at the close of the Junior High School course to 
emphasize the fact that the student is ready to go on to higher work 
because of achieving certain results and displaying certain aptitudes and 
interests in particular fields of study. There is no such thing as being 
promoted to a completion point in a modern school. The promotion and 
graduation exercises simply mean the beginning of a continued growth, 
and one usually realizes as he approaches the close of the secondary 
school he is just beginning to learn that there are bigger and broader 
fields opening out before him, as he makes certain discoveries of capacity 
and ability to accomplish things. 


Awards and Exhibits 


SOMETIMES AWARDS of a mechanical nature are offered as incentives and 
inspirations for growth. Mechanically judged and mechanically awarded, 
these things may become a hindrance to the educational process, but used 
to inspire, they may be and may become very helpful. Oftentimes the 
awards come in the form of honorable mention, exhibit of one’s work, or 
even praise of one’s accomplishment instead of medals and loving cups. 
The question then arises that there may be more value in the intangible 
than in the mechanical award. 


School exhibits will certainly have a value in showing to the public just 
how the school is being fitted to the child, and also gives the child an 
outlet to display what he has accomplished, Exhibits in drawing, art, 
handiwork, industrial arts, and writing, etc., present not only the child 
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aspect of work completed but also encourages children to attempt to do 
greater things. Exhibits are held in various schools of the city annually 
with occasional exhibits centered in one of the large school buildings for 
the observation of the general public. Then, too, other exhibits of children 
at systematic play come in the form of May Day activities, when thous- 
ands of children are gathered on a central field to undertake rhythmical 
drills and play projects that have a tendency to teach cooperation in a 
school fitted for developing childhood. 


IX. HEALTH PROGRAM 
Physical Education 


ONE OF THE most important features of the entire public school curriculum 
is that of the health program which has for its objective the physical 
well-being of thousands of school children. Physical education teachers are 
employed in practically all the schools of the city in order to aid physical 
growth, give experiences and materials for use in leisure time and safe- 
guard better hygienic conditions surrounding pupils. Through this depart- 
ment also the proper kind of supervised play is stressed and children are 
taught to live together in a wholesome, playful atmosphere in school and 
out. Children are naturally playful and active. We cannot expect them, 
therefore, to remain as living statues in the school rooms, on the premises, 
or even in the homes. Ample facilities are provided in our schools through 
the fine department of physical education with expert leaders taking care 
of the natural movements of children in wholesome environment. It is 
just as necessary for children to play well and safely together as it is that 
they be fed and clothed in order for the body to continue its proper 
development. Children are taught to play together in our schools, sharing 
each others’ privileges and rights, and cooperating with each other in 
wholesome games. How one plays the game usually determines character 
growth. Spontaneous interest of children is utilized into a well-planned 
health activity program. As the body grows and develops, without excess 
physical or nervous strain, the mental and moral make-up of the child 
grows proportionately. One is necessary for the other in the development 
of childhood. A large state committee is working on a physical education 
curriculum revised to fit the needs of children in all grades in order to 
promote good health. 


Athletic Games 


ATHLETIC GAMES, a part of the physical education program in the public 
schools, provide outlets for those specially skillful and talented in the 
various sports, always standing for clean sportsmanship and fair play, and 
teaches boys and girls to give and take in a wholesome way and empha- 
sizes friendly relationships. Regular physical examinations are conducted 
by local physicians under regulations of the state university, which spon- 
sors interscholastic contests, for all participants in the various sports, in 
order to safeguard against any ill effects that might come to boys and 
girls who may not be physically normal. The athletic program emphasizes 
special technique in specific sports such as football, basketball, baseball, 
track, soccer, swimming, etc., thereby affording a special training ground 
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for those who wish to develop further in these special activities. The 
emphasis in our schools is a true health program through physical educa- 
tion instruction for all. This idea is rapidly gaining ground in all of the 
schools of the country. Durham takes pride in this form of its school pro- 
gram because of the fact that when boys and girls mature, their bodies and 
minds will function adequately and prepare them better to meet the 
physical, mental, social and moral problems of life. 


Corrective Classes 


IN THE GIRL’S intramural physical education program, special attention 
is given to the training of the greatest number of girls possible. Special 
classes are organized for underweight and overweight girls, and groups 
formed for correcting any minor physical handicaps. The teachers in this 
department correlate the work with the general head of the physical 
education program, thereby making this work of a similar nature in all 
the schools. 


Proper Feeding 


ANOTHER PHASE of the health program in the city schools is that of 
proper feeding. Hot lunches are provided in cafeterias in all schools at 
a nominal fee, where children may get a wholesome and a well prepared 
diet which prevents them from going too long throughout the school day 
without sustenance. Special attention is given by cafeteria directors to 
the preparation of the right kind of foods. The Health Department of the 
city inspects all cafeterias regularly. 


Free Lunches 


FREE LUNCHES were distributed to thousands of needy children through 
relief funds in order for them to be able to carry on their school work 
without loss of vitality. The following summary shows the number of free 
lunches given and amount of funds provided for th epurpose: 


SUMMARY OF LUNCHES SERVED TO CHILDREN OF PARENTS 
ON COMMUNITY RELIEF, 1933-1934 


Free Lunches 


WHITE: 

School No. Meals Served Amount 
Kast) Durham es... ae ee ee eee ee W204 LIE tt ben eee eee $ 354.40 
North. Durha 640s eee ee eee O15 Fated Marne anak ae ea 79.66 
Fuller 7 ees cee eee [806.0 cee ee ae 151.74 
Geos Wi. Watts iene 205.75, eee oe ee, cate ABS crate Ae cece ee eee eee, 36.92 
Edgemont 9 irri eee tiie rate cee te een ee Sia OA Rec oor Pere Che eee 457.36 
HollowaysStreety ewe tate c eee ae ee OOS ce ei Aetna 6.60 
Centrale Juniors Miche regs ce ee ere LY Ro Reeree ORME SEE Sy WO oi ate Regtr poy 43.82 
Es KA BOW ete eos ee ee ee pee 296 ee et, tae eee 24.54 
DSOUtHSICE Hin Bee the eee er ee ne an ee LS6R ed eee 16.50 
Morehead Sc nweuiseetts eee Aare PN ee oe WEG TES ee ee aee a lear UP te 49.24 


Lakewood scsi): eee ie a ee ee (pO Reh eT remy sha gk eh ta fae 62.86 
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COLORED 
co! (LTT Se east ec aon Aen don See Aas 71 TEENIE 145 Bia ea a ae 235.94 
ates PLLC TVA TM is es PaG acs RY dasedn leah nase aee Ta Svar ee TOK: 62 5 ek A 124.10 
MMMM CFT SOD) eye Bic eee sh AF es caccoest Sune eaten 12659 ae ee a ha nO 1,061.60 
CLLR o rape: 1A W Mia tee ote Ee ee a eer a ee a See DAA MA eaten. tt) Tack, Sates Sw ber. 90 es 
(2 Oe RSG Leh ee ke, Seer ae ee TSO | ea Re ON faints. Phe S, 199.56 
TSORSE TOPUCT RES US En I Merle ny SU ZL OA SIR tee eae Aes Bet $1,932.44 
(Sra nde wl otal m e..e eee ee eee BS One OU eee ee Ria ee rican $3,216.08 


City Health Department 


THE HEALTH program has also been aided a great deal through the County 
and City Health Board. The Health Department of the city and county 
conduct pre-school clinics under the auspices of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, which enables children entering school for the first time to be 
ready physically for school activities. The pre-school child is vaccinated 
or inoculated against contagious diseases, which insures greater safety in 
health. The school buildings and toilets are inspected regularly by the 
Health Department in order to provide sanitary conditions in these quar- 
ters. Nurses, under the auspices of the Health Department, visit the 
schools, when needed, for examining pupils who show symptoms of con- 
tagious diseases, in order to prevent an epidemic or spread of infection. 
Dental clinics are held in the school buildings for the correction of tooth 
defects, and medical clinics are available in the Watts and Duke Hospitals 
for charitable cases. The Health Department also inspects the high school 
swimming pool regularly and makes chemical analysis of the water in 
order to safeguard health. 


X. PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


ONE OF THE greatest factors in the city, state, and nation for the protec- 
tion of children and childhood training is that of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Fathers, mothers, and teachers have joined hands and hearts 
in the interest of seeing that the training of children, so impaired, must 
soon be restored. The membership of this organization in the country runs 
into millions. The Parent-Teacher Association of the City of Durham has 
always advocated constructive school policies, and largely through its 
efforts, the schools of the city were saved during this financial crisis. Of 
course I would not have anyone believe that our schools are entirely satis- 
factory, since they have been so drastically cut in funds for operation, 
maintenance, and teachers’ salaries. 


The Parent-Teacher Council of Durham co-ordinates the work in all 
the various organizations of the city. The President of each organization 
and usually some teacher from each school come together in the Council 
meeting and outline policies and plans for the year’s work, which per- 
meates each organization set-up in every school and community. In addi- 
tion to the attitude of constructive policies, the Parent-Teacher group 
conducts pre-school clinics, as mentioned above, through the aid of the 
Health Department in getting children ready for school entrance, and 
lends its moral support for improving and beautifying school rooms, cor- 
ridors, auditoriums, and school premises, thereby lending and empha- 
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sizing a cultural atmosphere in the educational training centers of the city. 
All of this interest and cooperation on the part of the parents make for 
school efficiency and brings together two great forces, the parents and the 
teachers, in the proper training of youth. If the schools of the nation are 
saved, it must be greatly through the efforts and interest of this great 
movement. 


XI. OTHER AUXILIARY AGENCIES 


OTHER AGENCIES which play no small part in the success of our city 
school system are as follows: 


Boy and Girl Scouts 
VV CA Hzy Clubs 
Y. W. C. A.-Girls’ Clubs 
Recreation Department—Safety Patrols 
Chamber of Commerce—Fire Department 
The Public Press 
Civic Club contacts— 

(a) Woman’s Club 

(b) Rotary 

(c) Kiwanis 

(d) Monarchs 

(ya ae te: 

and the community in general 


Lack of space in this report prevents commenting on these other auxil- 
iary agencies which are very important and play a great part in the suc- 
cessful operation of our public schools. 


XII. THE FUTURE OF OUR SCHOOLS . 
Changes Eminent in Education 


THE PROGRESS of the public schools in our city, as well as elsewhere, has 
possibly not kept pace with the rapid development of the new industrial 
and social order. Today in this changed world we must accept a new 
conception of education and rapidly adjust conditions to meet the present 
demands. We can no longer expect a graduate of a high school or college 
completing the old traditional classical curriculum to go out into the world 
and meet the social and economic problems that are so unrelated to the 
curriculum set up a half century ago. Perhaps the change in the schools 
will not be so much the matter of adjustment of so-called fundamentals 
as the proper interpretation and application of the curriculum? Of course 
the day is past when anyone would question what are fundamentals in a 
school course of study today. The fundamentals today seem to be exactly 
the opposite of those 25 years ago. The fundamentals tomorrow may differ 
from those so considered today. 


The Schools and the Public 


THE SCHOOLS belong to the public, and the public must realize that the 
future of our schools depends upon the attitude of the people. The schools 
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of our city will be and become just what our people want them to be and 
become. The children will be educated as citizens in just the degree that 
the parents will want them to be educated. There is no greater force in 
our city for the training of true citizens than that of our public schools. 
In these schools children are taught to live together in groups, to respect 
each other’s ideas and rights, and to learn how to take special pride in 
constructive civic developments. The city as such must realize that the 
public schools are a great force in upbuilding a good city, maintaining 
good government, and establishing moral backgrounds. No growing city 
such as Durham could ever neglect the great part that the schools play 
in the making of a great municipality. The best indication of city growth 
is that of school growth. Approximately 700 more children were enrolled 
in the schools of Durham last year than the year before, which is an indi- 
cation of a rapidly growing city. Since Durham is known all over the 
world as ‘‘the friendly city of industry and education,” education must be 
encouraged, protected and carried on for the greatest efficiency. The 
schools, properly conducted with adequate funds, are the salvation of 
economic, social and moral building of any city. The future of our city 
schools is in the hands of the people of this good community, and through 
them because of educational vision we trust they will be maintained ade- 
quately for the cause of childhood. The press, the voice of the city and the 
public, should always look upon the schools as a great city building agency. 
We appreciate the friendly attitude of our local papers toward our public 
schools. 


An Adjusted Personnel 


AN ADJUSTED personnel in the instructional staff is very necessary in 
order to protect the future welfare of our schools. Teachers prepared and 
trained in the old school order must adjust themselves to new methods 
and more modern technique in order to properly train children for a new 
social environment. New methods will have to be employed, new ap- 
proaches to subject matter established, enlivened activities set up for 
motivation of school work, and a great deal more interest taken in the 
welfare of citizenship and character training. Textbooks will have to be 
revised and become tools in the hands of teachers for cultivating proper 
attitudes, making correct social adjustments, and causing youth to under- 
stand economic and governmental conditions. A child trained in the public 
schools today must know something of the world in which he is going to 
live as to its social, financial, economic, and moral problems. I sometimes 
wonder if we, as teachers and administrators and people generally, have 
kept pace ourselves with this rapidly changing age. Every endeavor should 
be put forth to co-ordinate child-training with child-living in the society 
of which he is a part. Therefore the personnel of our public schools must 
make rapid strides and watch with keen vision the careers opening out to 
the children in our midst. One child’s talents will fall in one direction, 
another in some other direction, and the teacher should help the child and 
guide him along right courses. Much more emphasis must be placed on 
vocational and educational guidance in the future. The old school must 
pass because modern youth in this airplane age, full of changes, cannot 
be trained with ox-cart-day methods to fit into a social strata of 35 years 
ago which does not exist. The new deal in education must sponsor a new 
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curriculum or new interpretation in order to keep pace with this rapidly 
changing age of industry, finance, and government. The problem of a 
more liberal education faces us in the immediate future and we must 
adjust conditions immediately to meet these demands. 


The Schools and Civic Pride 


THE PRIDE OF any city should be its public schools, since these serve as 
the training grounds for citizenship. A city is no better than its homes, 
churches, and schools. These institutions are the proper safeguards and 
society’s hopes of preserving an enlightened civilization. The city of 
Durham has always stood by the childhood of this community in sup- 
porting her public schools. This is an indication of a city that will grow 
and prosper. A city cannot grow and become larger than the training of its 
constituency. The children are the most sacred assets of any city. It is for 
these that the city exists. Without these a city will soon become useless 
and have nothing to build for. 


State Control of Schools 


QUOTING THE opinion of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in a letter recently sent to the school officials of the state: ‘‘The state-wide 
eight months school term, supported out of the state treasury, without 
the imposition of an ad valorem tax, is a new departure in school main- 
tenance. It is still in the experimental stage so far as its operation is 
concerned. The foundation, however, on which it rests, seems substantial 
and permanent. Its establishment prevented a total collapse of the rural 
systems this year. It is a masterful achievement for a state to keep open 
the schoolhouse door in every district throughout a financial disturbance 
such as we have had in this country. This accomplishment is all the more 
impressive when we consider the fact that the money for its support was 
set up in the midst of the greatest money debacle in our history, with the 
banks all closed, and business at a complete standstill. No man could see 
a day ahead, yet we took a chance and won.” 


The future success of state control of public schools will depend 
entirely upon the state’s attitude and ability to provide adequate funds 
for the restoration of standards once maintained in the urban centers, and 
the preparation and financial allotment for raising rural standards to urban 
standards. A leveling down process of our city standards which has taken 
many years to build up is considered by many a step of false economy in 
education. 


Federal Aid For Schools 


MUCH IS BEING said by educators and laymen all over the nation regard- 
ing federal aid for schools. Many emphasize the fact that the only hope 
for the salvation of the schools’ future depends on securing more funds 
from the federal government. In a period of depression naturally the 
federal government is the greatest and most powerful agency for financing 
industries, educational institutions, etc., that need emergency assistance. 
Probably the best solution of the problem of public education will be 
through federal aid for saving our schools in this emergency, administered 
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in a thoroughly democratic way without destroying local and state initia- 
tive, and yet establish certain state levels in education. 


XIII. ACTIVITIES OF INTEREST DISCUSSED 


Some Outstanding Features in the Elementary Schools 
By Mrs. J. A. Ropinson, Elementary Supervisor 


“Tire FINE SPIRIT and attitudes of teachers and pupils in all buildings 
towards the school and class work has been pronounced. 


The teachers have tried to make the work in the classroom pleasurable 
by seeing that it was successful and by stimulating the spirit of pride and 
emulation in the work. 


The encouragement of creative work has resulted in many unusual and 
gratifying outcomes in many grades. 


There has been noted a greater use of reference books, dictionaries, 
pictures, maps, charts, diagrams and observation as an aid to study. 


The work with the slow groups and the endeavor to have them work 
at their own maximum speed has been outstanding, especially in the 
primary grades. 


The Fuller school library has a good collection of clippings and p-ctures 
which has been filed for reference material for the grades. 


In many buildings the classrooms and other rooms have been made 
attractive with pictures and growing plants. Children cherish beautiful 
surroundings. 


The auditorium periods are one of the happiest times of the school day. 
The programs are a part of the regular school work. The groups come 
together for a joyous sharing of activities, projects, and achievements of 
one group with all the others at this time. 


The museums in the buildings are growing. George Watts school has 
been accumulating material for years to be used for reference work in 
the social sciences. It now has a well arranged museum that would be a 
credit to any elementary school, that has grown entirely through the col- 
lection of pupils and contribution of friends. 


Notwithstanding the epidemics of mumps, chickenpox and whooping 
cough, the progress of the first grade pupils was most gratifying. The year 
marked the highest percentage of promotions of first year pupils in the 
history of the schools. 


Beginning with the first week in school, extra help was given to pupils 
needing it until they could go on with the class with some degree of in- 
terest and pleasure. Owing to late entrance, absence, and and lack of 
preparation, many children had a hard struggle for a long time. Through 
the untiring vigilance and help of the teachers, many failures were 
prevented. 


The improvement of reading was one of the specific aims in the pri- 
mary grades during both semesters. Wide reading of books was encour- 
aged to enrich the lives of the pupils with associations which good books 
can give. 
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Classrooms were made happy working places where children liked to 
abide. Good manners and good habits for independence were stressed. 
Children were taught the art of living happily together by aiding them 
to be cooperative, truthful, honest, tolerant, dependable, just, economical 
and to have self-control. 


Many overgrown boys and girls who were indifferent to school work 
were entirely changed by the participation in some activity that appealed 
to them. Sometimes it was an indoor garden, an aquarium, making figures 
for a puppet show, a feeding station or sanctuary for birds, illustrating 
some work in the social sciences and other projects. With the joy of success 
came a changed attitude, followed by a desire and an effort to do better 
work in other school subjects. 


The little newspapers in the buildings have created much interest in 
written English and art. The paper in the primary grades was very simple. 
The children print the headings with the primer printers and write the 
news and articles on regular sheets of writing paper. The best papers are 
pasted on the large sheets in two columns. Many items and stories are 
illustrated with original drawings or pictures cut from magazines. The 
children feel the need for their best efforts, and take the keenest delight 
in writing and drawing. 

There has been much improvement in the arrangement of the lunch 
periods in the elementary schools. All the teachers and children now have 
lunch together in the cafeteria or classrooms, having a pleasant social 
time together. Table manners are observed, children taking turns in saying 
the blessing before meals. Some teachers sit at the table in the cafeteria 
with the children, while the other children who brought lunches eat in a 
special room with a teacher. In other buildings the teachers have their 
lunches sent to them on trays, eating in the classroom with members of 
their group who brought lunch. Each building has its own plan. At first 
many children failed to bring lunch, but now a child is rarely seen with 
none. At a stated time the children who have finished eating are excused 
and go to the playground. Many children have gained in weight since the 
introduction of the plan, many of them weighing regularly to find out how 
much they had gained each week.”’ 


Music and the Child 


SOMEONE HAs said that music is the fourth necessity of life. Food is 
essential for feeding and building the physical body, clothing serves as 
body protection, shelter furnishes a comfortable living place, and good 
music inspires the emotions and spirit. In order, then, for the person to 
be so situated that the spirit as well as the body may grow, it is necessary 
that the child be surrounded with and given the opportunity to learn the 
mechanics and interpretation of good music. Our city schools sponsor one 
of the best music programs in the state, teaching not only the mechanics 
of music but music appreciation. Children have the privilege of finding 
themselves and developing their talents in all phases of this art. With this 
background and opportunity, a new vision of how to spend leisure time 
opens up before youth as it grows into adulthood. Orchestras, glee clubs, 
choral groups, band, music theory, and sight singing constitute principally 
the music instruction given in the public schools. An auxiliary music 
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project which affords excellent opportunity for good music technique and 
appreciation is that of the choir school work, throughout the city, conduct- 
ed by the head of the music department of the city schools, assisted by 
other music teachers in the various schools of the city. Our music depart- 
ment enjoys an enviable reputation throughout the state and nation. 


Art and the Child’s Environment 


CHILDREN ARE born into the world with nature’s endowment to enjoy 
the beautiful, but because of many environments, this phase of life never 
presents itself to some children to know and appreciate what is beautiful. 
Some children, of course, have advantages in homes that others do not, 
because some homes are equipped with beautiful pictures, furnishings, and 
gardens, which affect the child’s interest along this line. Others do not 
have this environment and are therefore afforded no opportunity except 
as it is provided outside of home life. Our schools, then, are the places 
for teaching the child to appreciate beauty and symetry, not only in 
pictures and sculpture, but in the beauty of the right kind of living 
through the inspiration of contacts with such forces. Fine arts instruction 
is carried on in practically all of our city schools in order to inspire the 
child to the greatest ideals of beauty, that his living now may be happier 
and his future career greatly enriched. 


Student Participation in School Activities and Control 


IN PRACTICALLY every school in the city boys and girls are encouraged to 
help with school procedures. They are given the feeling that they have a 
part in this education home. Student councils, clubs, literary societies, 
beautification committees, safety patrols, and many other mediums give 
the children a part in helping to carry on this program. Much emphasis 
is placed upon the idea that the child should live now in the school, and 
not become possessed with the idea that he or she is planning to learn 
how to live at some future time. 


Teacher and Pupil Relationships 


TEACHERS ENCOURAGE student participation in every available way, re- 
membering at all times that this can be effected only through true leader- 
ship. This phase of school work has caused the children to feel that the 
school is partly their own, and therefore, brings a feeling of greater 
interest for protection and beautification of the school buildings and 
premises. After all is said and done, the school consists of a group of 
children and leaders with the idea of continual growth. We realize that 
youth grows to a nobler manhood and womanhood when surrounded by a 
sane atmosphere, and when nurtured in an environment of effective home 
and spiritual relationships. 


School and Home Relationships 


IN SPEAKING of the school as a home, we naturally think of that part of 
school known as the home room where children meet with a home teacher 
for guidance and assistance in every phase of school life. The home room 
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is a diagnostic laboratory. Quoting from Barr and Burton, in the book 
“Supervision of Instruction,” “One of the much neglected aspects of 
teaching, and one which the supervisor might well focus his attention, is 
educational diagnosis. Most teachers depend in their teaching upon such 
information concerning individual pupils as they can pick up incidentally 
in class or in private talks with their pupils. Most teachers do not take 
the trouble to look at the patient. Should they care to do so, the question 
then arises as to their ability to do diagnostic work.” The use of the home 
room as an ideal diagnostic laboratory seems of necessity to be an urgent 
need, both from the standpoint of obtaining much valuable information 
about the child, before the teaching actually begins and while it continues. 
How, then, may we train the teachers to become qualified to take charge 
of this kind of clinic or laboratory work? In the first place, the teacher 
must become interested in discovering child handicaps, talents, interests, 
capabilities, and in administering treatment; second, special training in 
child psychology and child development to be used for making these inves- 
tigations must be had; and third, the teacher must know what he is doing. 
In other words, he must be an educational expert. When the teacher and 
the child meet in the home room with a feeling of friendliness to discuss 
mutual problems, the child feels an added stimulus that the school is a 
place in which he has a part and through this means learns to grow as 
young citizens should. There should always be the closest cooperation 
between the teacher and the pupil, not only in the matter of subject 
teaching, but even greater from the standpoint of human interest, remem- 
bering always that the child is being taught and that the school exists for 
child training. 


XIV. RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


THE SCHOOLS of our city rendered invaluable service to the 12,335 chil- 
dren and young people who enrolled during the past year, and made 
available educational opportunity of a high order; but we realize fully 
that there are greater things to be accomplished and that shortcoming still 
exist, and many and difficult problems still face us. Among the most urgent 
needs, to which the citizenship of this community should give profound 
thought, as soon as the economic situation justifies, are the following: 


1. Plans submitted and studied for relieving overcrowding conditions 
that will come in the immediate future. 

2. Provision for a future building program to care for the average annual 
enrollment increase. High School facilities will soon be inadequate 
and steps should be taken soon to prepare for this emergency. (The 
immediate need for a new building for negro children is urgent.) 

3. The construction of a technical high school with greater stress on 
vocations, guidance, and trades, should be given serious consideration 
in our expansion program. 

4. Provisions for more instructional supplies and equipment in order to 
institute a more modern program of education to meet present-day 
needs. 

5. Provisions for the proper education of maladjusted children in ele- 
mentary, grammar and high schools. Special classes are suggested 
for these children with well trained teachers for this type of work. 


10. 


1 


TAA 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Provision for immediate re-establishment of Industrial Arts education 
in our public schools. 

Make a special study for the effective operation of an adult education 
program. 

The placing of insulation material in the Central Junior High School 
corridors to lessen noise, which is a serious handicap to class instruc- 
tion. 

The installation of amplifying equipment in the Junior High School 
auditorium, since this school is used principally as a community 
assembling center. 

That we place greater emphasis on ability for teaching character 
training and citizenship growth in the employment of new teachers 
who have strong personalities, and institute a program of teacher 
training in service in order to become better prepared to meet the 
new demands which will be made on the instructional staff. 

Stress and emphasize better pay for teachers and a more adequate 
social adjustment in community affairs, in order that teachers may 
live and enjoy life as any other citizens. 

Careful consideration of further public school training beyond the 
Senior High School for those who are unable to attend college or 
universities, especially in the various vocations. 

Make a thorough study of our public school curricula in view of 
present-day child needs. Also investigate recent trends for more 
educational and vocational guidance of children adapted to certain 
courses in our schools. Emphasize the fact that the school exists for 
children, and realize that the training of citizens differs with indi- 
viduals. 

Make a careful study of taking care of sick teachers and provide for 
pension in old age. 

Recognize more fully the importance of all the auxiliary agencies in 
helping to save and maintain high standards of efficiency in our 
public schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nd HarrrS 


Superintendent of Schools. 
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